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Christian writers, some on pagan, some on both. Some stressed Greek as well as Latin
others only Latin. Some were hostile to science and practical arts, others simply
indifferent or tolerant. But whatever they proposed and whatever differences they
displayed in general orientation, the basic educational means to the broader goals was
nearly always the task of writing well, and the best way to learn how to write well was
to imitate the great classical writers of Latin and Greek.
Many practicing educators echoed the cry of the humanists that classical Latin
should be substituted for medieval Latin in the schools and universities of the day, but
others did not. The movement for educational reform, which started in Italy in the
fifteenth century and soon spread to Germany, the Low Countries, England, and
France, met with a good deal of resistance from the established church schools. But by
dint of much writing, speaking, and traveling, the humanists made good their claims,
either winning over the church schools, refounding them, or setting up new schools.
Bolgar sums up two centuries of humanist education in Europe as follows:
At the end of the fourteenth century, the cultural tradition of the West
bore the recognisable imprint of the Middle Ages. By the end of the sixteenth,
the medieval elements had been replaced by others drawn from the Graeco-
Roman heritage; and in between these two limits of time, we find that the
method of study in general use is based on the analysis of the classical texts and
the memorisation of linguistic and illustrative detail. That these Humanist
studies subserved certain wide aims characteristic of the period as a whole seems
almost irrelevant in view of the thoroughness of the methods employed. Admit-
tedly there was some degree of selection, certain aspects of ancient life received
more emphasis than others; but once a student had embarked upon the recom-
mended course, once he had started analysing and memorising, the techniques he
employed acquired, like some powerful engine, an impetus of their own and
took in everything irrespective of its interest, so that the whole or nearly the
whole of the classical heritage passed into the common stock of European
thought.19
What Bolgar makes explicit (and is sometimes neglected by humanist enthu-
siasts) is that the classical heritage passed into the stock of European thought not only
by direct incorporation into the curriculum of classical secondary schools of Europe
but also by its transfusion into the vernacular languages of the people and even into
the elementary schools. This was one of the transforming achievements of the
sixteenth century. The main body of classical literature was not only directly trans-
lated into Italian, German, French, Spanish, and English so that it became available in
printed form to a vast new audience which had hitherto had no access to it; but also
the principal vernacular writers embodied much of the tone, the substance, the style,
and the allusions of the classics in their own writings. The French of Rabelais and
Montaigne and the English of Bacon and Shakespeare are but prime examples.
By the end of the seventeenth century the assimilation of the classical heritage
into Western education had been achieved in obvious form in the classical secondary
schools, in less obvious form in the burgeoning vernacular literature that proclaimed
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